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Julian Rix, "Winter Solitude"; F. K. M. Rehn, "The Moonlit Sea"; L. 
C. Sarle, "Cronies"; Childe Hassam, "A Bit of New England"; W. J. 
Whittemore, "Cape Ann"; Geo. R. Barse, Jr., "Bubbles"; E. L. Henry, 
"The Mannish Girl." 

Mr. Buek is still looking for some twenty or thirty examples to com- 
plete a collection which has great historic value. 

I will close with an excellent thought voiced by Artist W. Forsyth in 
a talk to the Indianapolis Art Association. Saith he : 

"When water-color is at its best it is a mood, an expression in the very 
highest way of what the artist feels with the greatest intensity in the 
presence of a subject. The quicker it is struck off the more excellent 
it is. In other words, water-color is lyrical ; where you might say oil is 
epic. The artist's mood, his passion, what he feels at one single moment 
is given." 

THE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS OF DR. GEORGE 
.REULING, BALTIMORE, M. D. 

Returning last week from Washington, D. C, I could not forego the 
pleasure of stopping off at Baltimore to visit my old friend, Dr. Reuling, 
and view his wonderful collection of Old Masters. 

Dr. Reuling is a famous oculist, professor at the Baltimore Medical 
School, and with an international reputation as an eye surgeon. His 
recreation he finds in the pictures which he has gathered with distin- 
guished connoisseurship. 

Five years ago I took occasion to describe many of these paintings, 
and this time I was well rewarded by finding some additions made to this 
magnificent collection, which are of sterling quality and of rare value. 

The Carlo Maratti, which hangs here, is a fine example of this artist's 
work. He was an ardent admirer of Raphael, whose style, modified by 
some leaning to the eclecticism of the Carracci, he endeavored to follow. 
This picture is apparently a companion to the one in the National Gallery, 
where the Infant Christ is shown sitting on a cloud, typifying his Ifuture as- 
cension, the composition being bordered with an oblong wreath of flowers 
extending to the limit of the canvas. In this painting, which is of exactly 
the same size, we find the same infant, in a different pose, leaning around 
to pluck some thorns from a similar floral wreath, again prophetic of the 
crown he should wear. . 

Expertism is founded on comparison with known and accepted works 
— no better proof of identity of origin can be had than by comparing the 
Reuling Maratti with the one in the National Gallery. Maratti painted 
little in fresco ; his chief works are easel pictures in oil. 

P. P. Rubens, whose famous "Triumph of Religion" still hangs in the 
place of honor in Dr. Reuling's salon, is represented by a new canvas, 
which has been recently added: "The Apotheosis of a Victor," fully 
signed by the artist. This picture came from the collection of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria, before he became Emperor of Mexico. The 
warrior who has conquered is flanked on either side by Victoria, who 
holds the bay wreath over his head, and by Bellona, holding a sheaf of 
lightning to protect him. These two figures are identical to some of those 
we see in the allegorical pictures in the Rubens room of the Louvre. 
The anatomical knowledge of Rubens, who was one of the most learned 
men of his age, is shown in the drawing and coloring of the slain enemy 
under the victor's feet, while the writhing body of a captive is marvelously 
realistic. 

An unsigned portrait of Jean Jacques Rousseau attracts our attention, 
and the experts' facilities are put on their mettle. Yet it is not a very 
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serious problem which confronts us. There is a self-portrait by Greuze 
in the Louvre which instantly comes to mind. In Greuze's few por- 
traits of men it is typical that an austere side peeps out so different from 
the charm which he displayed in his heads of young girls, which are full 
of the "embellishment of nature" that makes them so attractive. The wig 
on this portrait is painted in the identical manner of the hair of the Louvre 
picture. The very lack of color — for Greuze was more of a draughtsman 
than a colorist, as La Tour and Diderot have pointed out — is in evidence. 
Still, in the deep maroon of the coat in Rousseau's portrait we recognize 
a decided key of Greuze's palette, as the same is shown in the portrait of 
Mile. Sophie Arnold in the Wallace Collection. The manner of the paint- 
ing of the lingerie at the throat and breast is also one of the earmarks by 
which the attribution becomes established. 

Less trouble we have with a "Holy Family," by Albert Durer, a well- 
authenticated panel in a remarkable state of preservation. On the back 
of the panel we find the interesting inscription : "della Galleria de Conte 
Truchsesi Elector di Colonic," and Emperor Maximilian's seal in a green- 
ish wax. This picture was evidently painted after Durer's visit to 
Mabuse, which greatly influenced him, and is of the period of the "Virgin 
and Child," which hangs in the Vienna gallery. The peculiar manner of 
painting the curls of the hair and of the diaphanous linen which covers 
the body of the child and the mother's breast is identical in both pictures. 
The penthouse signature of Durer is in the upper left-hand corner. 

Of Quentyn Massys there is a head of Christ, crowned with thorns, 
overwhelming in its sorrow, with blood and tears trickling down the livid 
cheeks, the glazed eyes staring with inexpressible sadness. The artist 
was of a deeply religious temperament. After having been a blacksmith' 
for a number of years, he turned his attention, while convalescing from 
a serious illness, to the illuminating of holiday cards used at that time in 
the churches, and later of missals. Even though he developed into a 
painter of genre, we find his best work to be such as this Head of Christ. 

A large composition by Jan Steen, called "The Interrupted Feast," 
which is signed at the right, shows the pure whites, the brick dust red and 
the pistache green which the artist always had on his palette. 

The example by Perugino, "Madonna and Child," used to hang in the 
old Dresden Gallery and was a present from the King of Saxony to one 
of his ministers, who was a great-uncle of Dr. Reuling. 

By Lucas Cranach we find a wonderful composition where thirteen 
persons are grouped in a masterly way on a panel only 20x15 inches. It 
is entitled "The Approaching Death of Maria." A portrait of Lucas 
Cranach himself, and of Dr. Martin Luther, appear among the person- 
ages. The whole is very rich in color. The peculiar "serpent signature" 
appears at the bottom. 

There are two examples by Jan van Goyen, one a little sketch, the 
other a larger canvas about 12x16, which I* regard with especial pleasure. 
The latter presents the usual crowd of numberless figures on the beach, 
with boats bobbing up and down and some houses clustered around a 
church on the dune. These gems remind me of the fine Van Goyen Ex- 
hibition which was held in the Municipal Museum of Amsterdam in 1900, 
where they would have rightly held a place. 

The large painting by Guido Reni, "Leda and the Swan," is from the 
collection of the Duke of Hamilton. This painting belongs to the artist's 
later period, after he had left the graceful and ornamental subjects of 
which the "Aurora," of the Rospigliosi Palace, is an excellent example, 
and was more engrossed with ideal and mythological subjects. 

An unattributed painting, "The Martyrdom of St. Francis," which cas- 
ually I might describe as being Spanish and in the manner of El Greco, 
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and, perhaps, by that artist, evoked the greatest admiration of Dr. Wil- 
helm Bode when he was on a visit to Dr. Reuling. Dr. Bode used the 
utmost persuasion to have the owner release the painting so it might be 
placed in the National Gallery of Berlin — but fortunately without effect. 
It is a splendid, imposing canvas that ought to be yet carefully studied. 

Of great interest is a collection of Early American Portraits which the 
Doctor has been collecting in the last few years. Of these I can only men- 
tion a Sully, "Portrait of Wm. Clark," of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, and an excellent portrait of Henry Clay, by G. A. P. Healy. There 
is also a large panoramic canvas by Rembrandt Peale, of the Potomac 
above Harper's Ferry, which originally hung in the Peale Museum in 
Baltimore. 

This collection, so carefully selected, may be regarded as one of the 
most valuable private possessions of its kind. Scholarship and unusually 
keen taste, assisted by a careful liberality, have brought together a number 
of pictures that are a feast to the eyes and satisfy the utmost demands of 
critical taste. 



The campaign of the Boston Free Art League has come to nothing — 
as might have been expected. 

The trouble with the agitators is that they are too narrow in their 
views to conceive of other means but their own to help Art in this country. 

I need not recapitulate the reasons which have led me to advocate a 
"Specific Duty." While at first I may have been in favor of free Art 
as an improvement, on the present imbecile arrangement of penalizing 
Art importations, I have before clearly stated my reasons why a duty of 
20 per cent, on each art object up to the value of $500, and a specific 
duty of $100 on every thing above that value, seems to be the best solu- 
tion of this problem. 

And now I receive a letter from an American artist, residing abroad, 
in which he uses the following sentences : "Artists voting in favor of the 
removal of the duty, as between the present tariff and its' entire removal, 
have still mental reservations regarding the cheap foreign stuff with 
which the dealers flood the market at home, while damning with faint 
praise or outspoken condemnation the work of American artists." And 
again : "While I may have helped their propaganda as between the two 
extremes, I still can conscientiously say that the middle ground which 
you take appeals to me as the really reasonable course. I wish warmly 
to support your position and I am sure it will gain adherents as it be- 
comes known." 

It is not too early to commence agitation now to induce the next session 
of Congress to grant a reasonable and sensible revision of the tariff as 
here advocated. 



The landscapes by William L. Lathrop, on exhibition at the Montross 
Gallery, declare the advance which this American landscape painter has 
been steadily making. The principal characteristics of these landscapes 
axe the pictorial pleasure which the common things of the field give — 
'an old barn, a worm-eaten fence, a muddy pathway; the feeling for 
atmosphere which they display, and the delightfully restful color gamut. 
...The "Canal— Early Spring" is one of the most beautiful pieces of 
Arfierican landscape painting. 



